CHAPTER XIV

SOME SCXLDEBBS OF THE WAR

I WAS taking leave of General Grant at the White
House, Washington, one afternoon during the earlier
months of his presidentship, when an English lady met
him in the corridor and accosted him as General Grant.
Then fancying she had made a serious mistake she
became a little embarrassed, and said in hesitating
words, 'I beg your pardon: I suppose I ought to have
addressed you as Mr. President?' Grant smiled a
kindly good-humoured smile, and said, 'I like to be
addressed as General Grant, madam; the words bring
pleasant old memories with them.' I could easily be-
lieve that Grant's courtesy was sincere and unaffected.
No man could be more entirely free from any inclina-
tion towards pompousness or even formality of ceremo-
nial and address, and I have no doubt that during many
a great reception at the White House his mind often
went back with affectionate regret to the dear old days
and comradeships, to the nps and downs, the roughs
and smooths of Ms life as a soldier. I had the oppor-
tunity of meeting Grant several times in America, and
I met him also at dinners and receptions in London,
when he came over to pay a visit to the Old World.
He was habitually a shy and a silent man, but Ms
silence did not come from any want of interest or un-
derstanding of general subjects wholly unconnected with
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